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tirely in the acquisition of better methods of learning, and in habituation 
to the conditions of the tests. 

Still another reservation must be made. One methodological diffi- 
culty in all studies of the ' transfer ' of training is to make the prelimi- 
nary and final tests thorough enough to give a real measure of the sub- 
ject's ability, without making them so extensive as to afford special 
training within the tests themselves. The authors have .not escaped 
this difficulty, since the records of their tests show improvement within 
the tests themselves. The passages assigned for the test in learning 
prose were from a translation of Locke, in an archaic style, and were 
so long as to occupy an hour in the learning. This amount of practice 
is enough to develop considerable skill in handling this particular sort 
of matter; and the remarks of the subjects show that they did develop 
specialized methods adapted to this test. The authors admit the reality 
of this factor in the gross result, but presume it to be of minor impor- 
tance. 

How much ' general ' or ' transferred ' training of memory is left after 
deducting the effects of better methods of learning, better adaptation to 
the conditions of the tests, and special practice within the tests them- 
selves? The authors have no means of telling how much, nor even if 
there is any. The doctrine of the untrainability of pure memory re- 
mains as little disproven by the work of Ebert and Meumann as by that 
of Winch. 

r. s. woodworth. 
Columbia University. 
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THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. January, 1905, Vol. XIV, 
No. 1. The Relation of Esthetics to Psychology and Philosophy (pp. 1- 
20): Henry Rutgers Marshall. - Psychologically, Beauty is to be re- 
garded as the real, or permanent in Pleasure. Philosophically, the Beau- 
tiful may be regarded as the Real in the realm of Impression, the Good 
as the Real in the realm of Expression, while the True is the Real in 
realms exclusive of Impression and Expression. Wundtian Feeling An- 
alysis and the Genetic Significance of Feeling (pp. 21-29) : Margaret 
Floy Washburn. - The chief source of perplexity in the problem of feel- 
ing lies in the failure to recognize intermediate stages between feeling 
and sensation, which may be regarded as complexes of organic sensation. 
To this class belong the Wundtian dimensions of strain-relaxation and 
excitement-depression. The subjective is that which resists analysis, and 
in this sense only pleasantness and unpleasantness are subjective. A 
Neglected Point in Hume's Philosophy (pp. 30-39) : W. P. Montague. - 
Hume was so imbued with the Cartesian and Lockean conception of ob- 
jects of knowledge as states of the knowing subject, that he failed to 
perceive that such an idealism was rendered meaningless by his own 
theory of the composite nature of the self. He continued to regard ob- 
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jects as subjective states, although denying the existence of a subject. 
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Wright. - When we reach, in the course of evolution, the plane of self- 
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F. Raub, L'experience morale, and L. Levy-Bruhl, La morale et la science 
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Books. Notes. 

REVUE METAPHYSIQUE ET DE MORALE. November, 1904. 
Numero exceptionnel. Le Paralogisme psycho-physiologique (pp. SOS- 
MS) : H. Bergson. - Parallelism is a quite metaphysical doctrine and in- 
volves a subtle shifting from the idealistic to the realistic metaphysics 
and vice versa. The brain, as the peculiar organ which determines con- 
scious states, is treated in isolation from the external world. This is an 
idealistic construction. But it can not, on the other hand, be regarded 
as one conscious complex among others, as idealism would hold, unless it 
be treated as a thing determining this conscious complex, which again is 
realistic. Sur la Notion de Correspondance dans I' Analyse mathematique 
(pp. 909-920) : P. Boutroux. - Correspondence is a very general notion, 
not confined to quantity. It is indefinable, derived from immediate in- 
tuition. The definition of cardinal number as the common property of 
classes which have unique and reciprocal correspondence member for 
member, is circular; since classes correspond only because they have the 
same number of members. Correspondence means sameness of struc- 
ture and is exactly the same notion as law. This definition of corre- 
spondence as observed sameness of structure is in the spirit of that school 
of mathematicians who prefer real advance in our knowledge of the world 
to the mere exercise of elegant fancy and the construction of all sorts of 
ingenious possible systems. Sur la Structure logique du Reve (pp. 921- 
934) : H. Dela Croix. - Dream-perceptions are illusory because in sleep 
the customary reactions and readjustments are suspended. Their struc- 
ture is explained by a central underlying motif or theme, not clearly 
present to the dreamer's consciousness, about which the dream-perceptions 
cluster and in the light of which they are interpreted. Definition phys- 
ique de la Force (pp. 935-948) : Le Col. Hartmann. - Force is not to be 
defined metaphysically as an occult cause nor yet abstractly as m a, but 
as the perceived cause of a body's motion, m v. To distinguish this defi- 
nition from the usual one, m a, it is called action. Mechanical force, 
m a, is then the rate at which the action m v changes its speed in a given 
direction. The fundamental notion of mechanics thus becomes directly 
intuitable, not a pure concept such as m a. Moreover, what is really 
conserved is not m v' but m v. Action may thus replace energy. Fichte 
contre Schelling (pp. 949-976) : X. Leon. - After 1801, Fichte was mainly 
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concerned to deny plagiarism from Schelling and to show the sufficiency 
of his own earlier subjective period. The accusation by Schelling of 
formality and abstractness was Fichte's own best defense. The absolute 
Ego is not a matter of direct experience but a formal presupposition 
known only by its activities. Sur la Position du Probleme du Libre 
arbitre (pp. 977-1006) : F. Rauh. The problem of free will should be 
solved in a ' positive ' manner. We can not assume or deny absolute 
determinism a priori. We must study the problem in experience, inde- 
pendent of metaphysical doctrines. Experience and practice show the 
validity of the feeling of both power and will. lime Congres de Philos- 
ophie-Geneve. Comptes Rendus critiques: Philosophie generate (pp. 
1007-1037) : E. Chaetiee. ResumS of papers and discussions. Logique 
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1116) : A. Darlu. Table des Auteurs. Table des Articles. Table des 
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Renouvier. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 



The Henry E. Johnston scholarship at the Johns Hopkins University 
has been awarded to I. Woodbridge Riley, A.B., Ph.D. (Yale). Dr. Riley 
will devote his time to research in the history of philosophical movements 
in America. 

Under the arrangement recently made between Harvard and Berlin 
universities to exchange professors, Professor Francis G. Peabody has 
been selected from Harvard, and Professor Friedrich Paulsen from Beriln. 

Professor William James, of Harvard University, has been appointed 
acting professor of philosophy at Leland Stanford University for 1905-06. 
He will, however, remain at Harvard for the first half of the year, going 
to Leland Stanford in January to organize the department there. He 
will return to Harvard for 1906-07. 



